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theme, and uses it conveniently as a possible 
explanation of certain obscure phenomena which 
require a great deal of further investigation. 

Apart from the few criticisms which we have 
made, the book gives an admirable elementary 
presentation of its subject-matter, and may con¬ 
fidently be recommended to every student of 
psvchology. Alfred Carver. 

Torres Strait and its Echinodertns. 

Department of Marine Biology of the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington. Vol. x., The 
Echinoderm Fauna of Torres Strait. By 
Hubert Lyman Clark. (Publication No. 214.) 
Pp. viii + 223 + 38 plates. (Washington, D.C. : 
The Carnegie Institution of Washington, 1921.) 
15.50 dollars. 

NE result of an expedition to Torres Strait 
organised by the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington in 1913 has been that the depart¬ 
ment of marine biology of that institution has 
published an admirable memoir on the Echino¬ 
derm fauna by Dr. H. Lyman Clark. The 240 
species there found are critically examined, as well 
as fifty species from adjacent regions. Notes on the 
habitat and habits are furnished in many cases. 
Forty-one new species were discovered, and some 
are here described for the first time; many of 
these and others are illustrated by photographs, 
and a number are represented in their natural 
colours from drawings by Mr. E. M. Grosse, of 
Sydney, on nineteen exquisite plates lithographed 
by Mr. H. S. Burton at the Government Printing 
Office of New South Wales. The technical and 
artistic skill here displayed do justice to the ex¬ 
treme beauty of the objects. 

The chief interest of the memoir lies in the 
light that Dr. Clark’s careful analysis of the 
Echinoderm assemblage sheds on the geo¬ 
graphical changes which led to the formation of 
Torres Strait. C. Hedley’s hypothesis of a 
Queensland gulf in Mesozoic times receives no 
support from the echinoderms. *What may be 
called the original echinoderm fauna was, in Dr. 
Clark’s opinion, on the north-west side of the 
present continent, and was of East Indian origin 
and Indo-Pacific composition. On the other 
hand, confirmation is afforded for Hedley’s view 
that, as land areas east of New Guinea subsided, 
the Coral sea became connected with the Pacific; 
its western shores also receded until the Great 
Barrier Reef was formed. This sea was invaded 
by echinoderms from the Pacific, and these now 
compose the distinctive fauna of the Barrier Reef 
and the Murray Islands, and to some extent that 
of southern Queensland and New South Wales. 
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Continued subsidence on both sides led at last 
to the formation of Torres Strait, and the East 
Indian echinoderms then migrated eastward and 
southward to the Queensland coast and Barrier 
Reef, where they mingled with the Pacific immi¬ 
grants. The latter, however, have not passed 
westwards through the Strait. 

The echinoderms on which these conclusions 
are based, though representing all the living 
classes, are confined to those from shore-waters, 
and the argument postulates that their migration 
must follow the shifting of the coasts, and cannot 
be greatly affected by the dispersal of pelagic 
larva; through currents. The actual facts of the 
distribution are .certainly more consistent with 
this assumption than with the opposite opinion 
of Mr. Jeffrey Bell. Dr. Clark has used, and 
used with masterly skill, the facts at his disposal; 
but over and over again he has to deplore the 
incompleteness of our knowledge. Some areas 
are still untouched by the collector; for instance, 
the Gulf of Carpentaria, in the very heart of the 
region under discussion, and the southern coast 
of New Guinea just to the north of it. From 
other important areas we have but the chance 
dredgings of a few cruises, and even where a 
more careful search has been made it has been 
restricted to a brief period; of the seasonal 
changes nothing is "known beyond the fact of their 
occurrence. What rich harvest may follow from 
more extended exploration and more intensive 
study of selected areas is abundantly indicated by 
Dr. Clark’s learned and suggestive survey. 

F. A. B. 


Our Bookshelf. 

From the Unconscious to the Conscious. By 
Gustave Geley. Translated by Stanley de 
Brath. Pp. xxviii + 328. (London : William 
Collins, Sons, and Co., Ltd., 1920.) 17s. 6 d. 

net. 

There is a well-known fact of biology called the 
histolysis of the insect, which was first investi¬ 
gated by Weissmann in 1864. When the insect 
has completed its larval stage and enters into the 
pupal stage, its tissues disappear, leaving none of 
their former cellular elements; all are converted 
into an apparently homogeneous mass, out of 
which the imago is generated de novo. 

There is a lady, known in mediumistie circles 
as “ Eva,” of rather unprepossessing appearance, 
to judge by her photographs, who possesses a 
power of what is called materialisation. She is 
by no means unique in the possession of this 
faculty, but she has been trained, we are told, to 
give the most perfect exhibition of it which has 
yet been known. At great personal discomfort, 
often apparently involving actual pain, under the 
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conditions of hypnotic trance and in a specially 
contrived darkened cabinet, she is said to exude, 
chiefly from the natural orifices of her body, a 
plastic, amorphous substance which assumes (as 
Hamlet said of his father’s ghost) a questionable 
shape, usually a face or a hand. The shape is 
three-dimensional, and the author of this book, 
who has studied the case at first hand and under 
his own conditions in his own laboratory, tells us 
that he has himself touched it and even felt the 
bones beneath its skin. The exuded substance, 
notwithstanding its assumption of this solid shape, 
is invariably, and generally expeditiously, re-ab¬ 
sorbed by the lady, and the suggestion is that it 
could not be detached or amputated without 
serious, if not fatal, injury to the lady. 

The theory expounded in this book is that these 
two phenomena, the histolysis of the insect and 
the materialisation of the lady, are fundamentally 
and essentially identical, and the study of them 
has led the author to formulate a new principle, 
which he names dynamo-psychism. This, he 
claims, is a scientific principle which finally solves 
all the problems of life and evolution. As a philo¬ 
sophy it has had, he tells us, its forerunners in 
Schopenhauer’s theory of will and in von Hart¬ 
mann’s theory of the unconscious; but the great 
merit which is claimed for the new formulation 
is its overcoming of the pessimism inherent in 
those theories. H. W. C. 

(1) The Copernicus of Antiquity (Aristarchus of 

Samos). By Sir Thomas Heath. (Pioneers of 
Progress. Men of Science.) Pp. v + 59. 
(London: S.P.C.K. ; New York: The Mac¬ 
millan Co., 1920.) 25. 6 d. net. 

(2) Kepler. By W. W. Bryant. (Pioneers of 

Progress. Men of Science.) Pp. 62. (Lon¬ 
don : S.P.C.K.; New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1920.) 25 . 

(1) The first of these tw'o little books is the work 
of a master-hand. Sir Thomas Heath published 
in 1913 a valuable edition of the only extant 
writing of Aristarchus, preceded by an introduc¬ 
tion of more than 300 pages, in which he gave a 
critical history of Greek cosmology up to the time 
of Aristarchus. In the present little book he also 
begins by giving a rapid sketch of the various 
systems of the world proposed by Greek philo¬ 
sophers. The statements of ancient writers are 
next quoted, proving beyond dispute that Aris¬ 
tarchus really put forward the heliocentric 
hypothesis. We could have wished that it 
had been shown in more detail how Aristarchus 
may have been led to propose this wav of “ saving 
the phenomena.” Lastly, there is an account of 
the contents of the treatise of Aristarchus on the 
sizes and distances of the sun and moon, which 
is of considerable mathematical interest. 

(2) Mr. Bryant’s account of Kepler’s life and 
work, though very readable, is not altogether 
satisfactory. The description of how the first two 
law's of Kepler were found is not clearly expressed 
and is incorrect in many details. When allud- 
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ing to Kepler’s ideas on gravity it should 
have been pointed out that his force was tangential 
to the orbit and not directed to the sun. Of the 
work on the harmony of the world we are 
told that ‘ ‘ the fifth book contains a great deal of 
nonsense.” That Kepler distinctly states that 
the harmony is only a mathematical conception, 
and that there is not really any music of the 
spheres, is not mentioned. The portrait given as 
a frontispiece is not of Kepler. 

Cocoa and Chocolate: Their Chemistry and Manu¬ 
facture. By R. Whymper. Second edition, 
revised and enlarged. Pp. xxi + 568 + xv 
plates. (London: J. and A. Churchill, 1921.) 
425. net. 

The first edition of this book appeared in 1912, 
and quickly established for itself a reputation 
as a useful book of reference, especially in 
connection with the problems of cocoa and choco¬ 
late manufacture, as distinct from those of cacao 
cultivation and preparation. The second edition 
has been largely rewritten and brought up to 
date—a considerable task in view of the impor¬ 
tant changes which have taken place in cacao 
production and chocolate manufacture since 1912. 

The book is divided into three parts : (1) the 
history, botany, and agriculture of cacao; (2) the 
manufacture of chocolates and cocoa powders; 
and (3) the chemistry of cacao and its products. 
The few' defects of the first edition were nearly 
all in part 1, and have been remedied, so that the 
book is now a reasonably complete account of 
the whole industry. It is well produced, and is 
provided with a good index and numerous care¬ 
fully selected illustrations. Presenting, as it does, 
a broad survey of the w'hole subject, it should be 
particularly useful at the present time, when 
chocolate manufacture, at any rate in this country, 
is at a somewhat critical period in its history. 

Mathematical Papers for Admission into the Royal 
Military Academy and the Royal Military Col¬ 
lege and Papers in Elementary Engineering for 
Naval Cadetships and Royal Air Force for the 
Years 1911—1920. Edited by R. M. Milne. 
(London: Macmitlan and Co., Ltd., 1921.) 

105. 6 d. 

All the papers described in the title which have 
been set during the last ten years are here col¬ 
lected in a single convenient volume. The answers 
to the questions, where necessary, have been pro¬ 
vided by the editor at the end of the book. To 
those who are engaged in preparing candidates 
for Army examinations this publication will be 
extremely useful. 

Scurvy: Past and Present. By Prof. Alfred F. 
Hess. Pp. vii + 279. (Philadelphia and Lon¬ 
don : J. B. Lippincott Co., 1920.) 185. net. 

Prof. Hess gives in this work the results of an 
exhaustive study of scurvy in all its aspects—its 
history, pathology, causation, symptomatology, 
diagnosis, and treatment. The bibliography is 
most complete. The work is very convincing. 
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